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ABSTRACT 

Culture learning includes the study not only of the 
highest artistic expression of a people, but also of the everyday 
patterns of cofflBunication and behavior. Recent sociolinguistic 
studies take the view that social rules, rights, and duties are 
properties not of individuals but of interaction itself, and are 
constantly changing. This iaplies that social organization derives 
not froB an idealized structure but froa continually evolving 
everyday life. In order to coBiunicate in a language, therefore, it 
is necessary to learn a comikuaity*s rules for speaking along with the 
language*s graamatical structure. Conversational analysis Bay 
eventually be used to solve probleas of culture learning and 
cross-cultural interaction. (CK) 
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There is a legend in Estonia that the god of song Wannemunne once 
descended onto the Domberg, and there, in a sacred wood, played and 
sang music of divine beauty. All creatures were •nvited to listen, and 
they each learned some fragment of the celestial sound: the forest learned 
its rustling, the stream its roarj the wind caught and learned to re-echp 
the shrillest tones, and the birds the prelude of the song .... Man 
alone grasped it all, and therefbre his song plerxres into the depths of 
the heart, and mounts upward to the dwellings of the gods (Wheelwright 
1968;3). 

The words of the prophets arc written on the subway walls and 
tenement halls (Paul Simon, from his song "The Sound of Silence" 1965). 

Two views of language: The Estonian story of the origin of language stresses the 
beauty of form and transcendence in the most creative reaches of human expression, 
poetry and myth. The lyrics from a rock song present another view, stressing tho same 
beauty and transcendence in ordinary language, graffiti , and the language of the street • 

Of course they both relate to culture learning. For ideally, learning about another 
^^^^ culture includes learning both the highest artistic and spiritual expressions of its people, 

VO everyday patterns of thinking and doing. Clearly, however, learning to live in 

_^ another society as someone mons than a total stranger requires that the ordinary and 

everyday be a part of what we might call one's cultural repertoire, or fund of knowledge 
and skills for living. In fact, one measure of whether a person has learned another 
culture is whether his/her behavior is accepted as correct and appropriate by members 
of that society (Goodenough 1957). 

Becaiise communication is at the heart of acquiring one's native culture, as well as 
learning someoiv: else's culture, researchers concerned with problems of culture contact 
and cultural identity have for some time studied language processes to gain insights into 
other social processes* If we look at culture learning as essentially a matter of communi- 
cation, then we can also see it as a special case of cross-cultural communication. Effort 
has been expended on Improving communication across different cultures, but systematic 
study of the processes underlying both the failures and successes in communication Jnas 
been somewhat rare « 
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Om. of thu mstfjhta of recent uUurilisciplinufy work in anOvHjfxjlocjy und lirKjuiiUics 
Uvn an undaruMinq of dynamlcH and climcLlUcs in crot4r,-ruUural comnu.rm?ation 
sihould be baaad initidliy 0.1 iindorstandinrj Oi.- dyrtumit:s iind prDcoH^o;^ o» cornmunicciUon 
wittitn local communttiuB. Ii lollowu Ui.it tf we uro co.H.:t.rnei» wiO, how pooplf coniniuni- 
cate wilh tsach other, wu should bogin by lookmn at mtor-action in ovurydiiy liio. 

This paivr an InttKjrntivt; and cvaliuillvp -uftimary or ■•.om.. ol Uio appruaciu-. aiul 
findings of mterd.sciplmary rcv.curch into evoryUuy life ami ortlinary t.Uk. Wo be.,in 
with d discusaion of Uic intoractional approach to >.tudyinr| communication, r.ociali.Mtton. 
ami speech. Than wu no on to tlui analy^iUi «| nattiral convorv^atu.n to di'munatralu Uiu 
Kindo of insightsi into iiocial mtsanintj which auch anuiyiiiti can provide. 



Somo Interactional PrinciploG 

Traditional r.ociolocjy and socnl nnUirofjoloijy Juive roqarvleii soc ial .ilrucfiire a-, a 
nyatom ol rujhts and duf a which aro uroperHes of indivi. ' jaIn uu:\ur'.^ m jvirlicjlar ranU- 
or !,tatuht;o. An intltv idual Iuvj Iwun rorjartkul a-., iuivint) a multiplic ity of statuf-or. and 
rolt^s from which to -.olcct accordinc, to tlu- •...tuation he; ftndii hlm!.t«U xn at any fjiwn 
moment. Choicer an« 'itnictured by norm., for behavior in Uie society, which i.peeify 
what lilalut. and role arc afiproprtate to whicti i^ituation. 

Yet thtG tratiirional view of status and ro'.e at; projwrties of indivitiuals, u; a static 
charactoriauuon of the :,ocial syi.teni, and when applied to otv^oinq interaction. faiU, to 
explain Uw utiuti which individual., can make of i-ocial oncounluru , 

Ward rjomlenouq»,(1^jiir )haii Gu.jner,ted instead Uuit rinhlr. and <kitie'. ar.. r^'opertie-. 
aL'.r^tcr'^^t*"" r^Mh^r Uvm of individuals. He arv,ue.. Uiat an actor deeufc s howlVe wisiio'. 
topreaent himsell— ^.vhaL ulentity lie wishe.. to takt»— accoi'dm., to wh.U he wants to 
aeeom|>l»..ii in .1 (|iv»'n interaction. OotHlenouMi* iuus fhui. r^'ver .ed Uie iraditioivH view ol 
.status and ro\v to arqiie that it settifu|s and ot:. asionv ailect Uie identity an actor will 
,»'lerr, roMve.-s««ty, t,«lQctin., a ;wrtlcular lUenltty i.liaj>ei, the tH:casuin it.ell. Tin. 
»ioint h*.re la Ui it ..ociul relatu)nr.hij»s ami uk nlities are not ..t.itic pro»)i.rties ol siulividuals 
taut «;merqe a , part of an oih|ouv} mter.nctton, and are rvaliaed liy the mutual »lt»w . ami 
adapfations of the iwrtieuxints tn (he int<;raetion. In Uiis sens*., .tutus .iihI r«.|.. are 
neqotiated raUu?r Ouin assumed (CicourH^I 




Ofu.. i.i<jniHcant rc ...ult of the interactional pernpeciive on socia. or.jani;.'ation is UuU 
tn..- Uic.^u, comes to be on human action more than on iuiman arrangement . I hi . unplies 
thai t>ie natur.. of social orqani^jation and soeaal Hiructurtr in .my society 1 ; not Uv,t 
Illuminated by h-tutlymrj ideali2ed and traditional ^ita^emems or "charU-r for rvorm:, and 
r...|atiom.hipr.. Rattier, tht? attention i;hifts to or.llnary, uveryH^y l,le, wher.> status, rol,- 
and norm are continually worked and reworked, r^-vlseci and created m onqoirtr, interat tiun 
f Virtinkel and Sacks 10.>9). As expressed t>y Karofd (J^irfinkel, "the moral ordi-r ctxva .ls 
Of rt»e rul.. '{overbid activities of everyday life" (1:9/2:1). (bee also Cicourt I lU/l? :m.>-',0 
ami Cic:uur»>l I970), 

A .... on-l implication has u> do witjv vvtiat w- r„...m f,y s. H.i.ili.Mtion . win^th.-r ir.,m t»«. 
M.e,f ot ve;w ol a child .jrow'.n^i up in .<.,.„. ry, Uu- <.nnlint« d lalwatiun ..t an a.lui, 
rr-.,-mi»_-r .,t -n.- .oci.-tv, or a., ouL-id. r .itt-mptuv, u. l...,rn ■«> Itv in the -.n.-i.-lv ««^ « ••^l-'I'l 
It. , ,Ar,,r.-. Ir.idllu>n..lly, ..,r i.Uu-alu.n w.i . ..-.-n .» . .|.-v.-U.pfn,.mal ,.ro.;e-. ..- Uu- n, wly 



born humarj betng gradk*alty learna, m a scrlL^ of specif tabic ma^Ajraiionat how to 

live tn yio fiucial and natural onvtronmont vMich exists prior to his entrance, and conttnue^i 
after his oxlt* Out taking on inturaotioncil approach alters the meontmj of social iHation. 
Now, s^ociall^ation l>ecomo3 »t*io acquisftton of interactional competences/' that i,;, a chtUi 
becomci^ a ^iocial ix*ing by interacting with other social beings in cs/aryday activittus 
(Bpoior, 19/0: 189). For child soctaU^atlon, It means that tho child i» not the wjvjpI mto 
which culture ;)OL*rod, but actively create-i a social beinq while affecting the external 
world, ci^roucjh inturacttng wilh ot*i0r social beings. Kor the stranger acquirinu ano(^<jr 
Culture^ It mean** liiat truo culture loarf^ing \a competence in c vury^ay Itfo* 

When rxioplG experience what is called "culture shock" on going from one society to 
another, it is probably not the obvious differences which cause Uu? qr<*ate&t sense of 
personal disorgani^ration. tn oU^cr words, it is probably not the diffurenccjs in ^ihy^ii.cal 
landscape, clinnate, rdiqion, dross or even food which hrtnrju about the i^trunrjest wnnv 
of confuiion. Mora often, it is in the ajisumption, underlying everyday lite, iihart'd by 
mombarH of a society by virtue o^ con^itant intt^raction from birlh, a<i!,umptionH wh.ch ore 
r,o much a part of t>io culture that they aro not f>ven cunsctouiily held, i or inf^tanct?, one 
American reports an experience of hio own, when working in London, He found that it ia 
not unusual to be tsaued an invitation to "Come over at H p*m/» Gut invitdition doe?, 
not indicate v^heUior or not dinrxi^r will he served. The t^ndurlying i:ocial asnumptiun herv 
ir. U at the guest if* of tiie same r.uciat t;lai,^3 tno no:^t, aiKl t^iat fiiereft^ru it ii, impolite 
not to a^.;^umo that tini- luo.st sharen the same r>ociaJ habtt, and expectdtiun;i as U;e host. 
l?eing both an outsider, and also aware Xi^m liocial cu^itom s are changtncj in London, the 
American was never nure whe^ther dinner would be :^erved or not. A friend advisiied him 
of a stratefjy for dt^ahng witii thi^ situation: "We always h.ivt^ a i.andwich before' rfrMnn ouU 
If we are giwn Oinnar, we are not too full to eat it. If we are not «)ivcn dinner, wo wtll 
be able to got tiirowgh the evoning wil^iout starving. "^ 

Thus another innplication of the interactional ajjproach has fx$ do with what the .joci tt 
:ictemi3t BOt^. oui to study %f interested in hov^ people formulate identity, how thoy rebate 
to each oyier, and on what ground-, they function m Uielr everyday life. The research 
foe:uc, i^ on comrnt>nir.attun amon^ p^irticipantr. in an interaction, that ir,, especially on 
talk and on body lanf|u<uj./ (proxemlca, kinc^^icr., etc. >. li:isewhen> m Uiio volume, 
Ooiicner addru^^iu?; tin* que.itiort of how emotion or affect displays corrosipond to the 
immediate situation in soi,tal interaction, and their u:,e as lilratt^gier. to accompany 
language. Here wo will concentrate on t£lk, and e&pecially on Ihc kind of talk which wu 
call conyor^atton. 



Somf* Conversational Prmctpio , 

A. What timo i:_; it? 

B. Look, we're ^^(oing to make le, .,o stop worrying. 

What are people doino vMcn they talk to each othf^rV How aoou one person mnnagn to 
get a meaning across to another person? And howdoe^ the listener go about figuring 
out what the speaker u, trying to say? 

Learning the structure of a language, and learning how to crx?ate well-formed phrases 
and sentences which violate no linguistic dicta, is not the name as learning to ui.o t)>at 
lantjuagQ in social interaction. In order to communicate uffoctively, to interpret 
intelliger^tly. and to perceive t*u> social procer.sen underlying interaction, learning a 
language mu?it include loaminq t>^o rules for r>pcakin<i in a giwn comnumioy. The rulon 
for ;>puakimj I take to bo the rHJXus between languatjc learning and culture learning. 

Kulo:. for speaking are not lingu* tic rulos. t>K^y ,\ro sfx:tal ruk-,. Vot foocial ruleri 
opr ra'e much liko lin^i .uc , ule:;: "they ciuKormxm.^ Uio actor*.* choice amon i culturally 
availab'..! mode . of action or trategie^. in uccordancii wiU. ax» constraint > provided by 
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becweort th© speaker and the person to whom tho qijestton is addres^^ech The parttctpanta 
tn this interaction are using speech to create and maintain a social situation. 

An analysis of the kind offered here, of couriae, must begin within a much broader 
descriptive frameworks The most comprehensive analytical scheme for analyzing speech 
has been offered by Detl Hymes, m a series of papers over several years. An anths^po- 
logl&t, Hymes arQuos that we should bo able to write an ethnonrap^iy of speaking or 
communication comparable to (I.e. , as thoroughly descriptive as) the ethnograp^iy of a 
culture • 

As the social unit of analysis, Hymes defines s pe:_ech community as ''a community 
sharing rules for the conduct and interpretation of speech, and rules for interpretation 
of at least one linguistic variety" <l-<ymes 19/^:64). Notice tiiat a spcuch community must 
share rules for speaking, not only rules for- grammar, thus, altfiough at one U^vel wo 
may say e>iat Sinqaponian^ an J CaUforniarv-. ur*^ part of the same sprX'ch c^uinmuntty in tiiat 
they 9;haro a grammatlr j! kmwlodae of Lrmili .h, at Uie social interactional level wo must 
conclude tk\at they are not part rf the same s,peech community, since they do not share 
the 3amo social rule.^ for sp^?akl^g. Similarly, anUiropotogists can be said to constitute 
a ;ipeeGh community of a jort, sfx?aklng any^iropoloyese (whatever the natt^ral langiiage 
may be I), a speech variety wilh rules for usage which are not shared with non-anUiropologists , 

The activity unit In Mymes' analytical framework tine speech event . a series of i^.ouech 
actii £iet off m ^ome way from other actlvitin;^ and other jpeuch eventsi^ For example, a 
conversation at a party, the offering of a prayer, or a tolep^ionc call, would qualify as a 
b^jeech event. 

Cach Efx?och event can be broken down into components which provide for it a descrip- 
nvt^ framework for diocov»jrinr) £he important dimensions shaping Uie interaction, liynuts 
•v«s conveniently assembled these compoittviti, under labehi wi-iicH, taken togehter, spell 
out SPEAKING, a very handy mnennonic for remembering them. As set out by Hymes, 
they are; 

b — • netting and bcene 
P — • par*i:ici|Mnt.i 
fcl ~ en<i£> (goals) 

A — • act sequence (message form and content) 

K — key (tone, manner, or :»pirit) 

I — inbirumunu^hties* (form;^ of speech) 

N norms of u^terprctatiun 

G — genres 

f or uny convor^atioi^il interaction, t^^c ana^yat notes the characteristics defined tyy U^o 
t-.irm^'.wrk, and tn<jn relator, these to the interactton Itself. The next step, ^ereforo, 
I o (.f)n->t<SL^r the intent of the speakers, and the step-by-stop manner in which thoy 
» r jrrvo communication, 

Tho .'j^ample of speccn interchange analyged above, usinq toV* a tent or transcription 

' Cr <und a ^Joc-S of the intont of the • r n-f int-rrtrtiofv.! t,&k... h<*ing .tt:compU<.K»rf, 
. I r 'tKsn U volopo J by Joi^n CAimp<.r^ (tsco .iump^jr^t af\d Heraramchuk 19/3). Gumi^ori: 
: '.u»r. rx.? titaft tn ^Jm- analyra-. of face to fac- \ntvrAr:rynty, social categoric-; atMi social 
- • :an to treated commu? tc. utv?.- svnv.->ol ; "ihoy are .:*t':jnallod m me act of 
I ; and nave a funcMon \n r ccmmvwM'.atton proce^is wtiicn in akin to that of 
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syntax tn tha ccmmuntcaUon of referential moantng** (ibid: 9&), Knowledgo of the social 
values and relattonohips tmpUod in the communication is necessary in order to understand 
the "situated moaning of a msssaga, t.e* , Its interpretation in a particular* context** 
(ibidj see also Cump<^rz 1970) • Gumperz and his students thus seek lo discover the 
verbal patterns in conversation which are ustvl us nignalting devices or communicative 
*;ymbols, and al30,^ the underlying liociat values and understandings which are associated 
with those symbols. Conversational analysts beginr* by breaking down a chunk of talk 
ifito episodes* Episodes are marked by such boundaries as a change in topic, a change in 
role of the participants, or some other shift or break in the imeractioiu 
\^ 

Because boU^ t^tk and transcription are iincar, communication lends itself to siK:h 
sequential analysis ♦ The pioneering study in conversational :iec|uencirio way Crtrriud out 
l>y rn^anuel Schegloff on telephone conversationji (1968; also reprinted in Gumf:)er;j and 
Mymei, 1972), On the basis of the order in which utterances were made, and t*ie^ flinctions 
which they served in easing communication, Schogloff was able to extract e» number cf 
: octal rulesv for telephone conversation; for example, the "distribution rule** (the answerer 
si»aks firs:), and rules fr- aking tXirns (aee atsso Spericr 19/2 and Scliegloff l^fQ). His 
illurstrations of wJiat happens when the conventions of telephone use are violated are 
compelling, pointing out iroth our de^;^ndance on such rules, and the structurtj whicn they 
introduce into social interaction. Sequencing, then, is one of tt\e significant principles 
of any communication pf^*5f;e53j and sequential analysis can be applied to all formii of 
iipeoch even:, including pufining (Sacks 19/3), conversationiil asides (Jefferson 1978), 
therapy talk (Turner 1972), and storytelling (Watson 1972), (See also Suckv-, in press), 

• Anotiier princtple of communication and conversation is that much !,|x»ech interaction 
ts routine . Or t j pi.«t U anoUior way, routines constitute a high pfcyrcenLarf*- of the exchange 
in talking. By routir e is meant a sequence of utterances or behaviors winch is regular 
anJ proceckiral, and which communicates as mucli by its form as by it; content (for a 
definition and discussion of lir.guistic routine, s^e htymes 1971j and VVat^am, forthcoming). 
A routine oxists when conventional or symbohc meanings have Iwcomo 'ittached tc speech 
or bc^iavioy* carried out in a p£irticular sequence a particular ntylc, Hius Uie 

irJontification of routines i3 a ne»t stt?p in conversationfit analysis • fiixamplos of «?ome 
familiar routines, wlt^i clear boitndaries a% be^iiming and end, are rj^e tings, leave -takings, 
Ihankii, and apologies. But most routines are not identifiable by nam<% 

When two participants ui a speech event fihar^ l>ie same routint!ii, tlneir cooperation in 
.'.peaking and being und^^rslood is qreatly facilitated,^ A classic an.Uy ar. of a conversational 
routine wan made l)y Karl Reismai, on speech which he recorded tn an Aiittguan village 
(Meismtiri 1970), He found nu\t spe akers in a particular kind «f cunvttrt.ation (called 
"making noise'*) interacted v/ith each otiier a way i^3miniscent of n\ut»ica! coimtorpoinl, 
and rofi^rre^ to the form as contrtHx<m al^ conv o rsation t "each vuict? hau a 'tune' ^nd 
n. )tain3 it; and . • • the voic«js often sing inc'cpendently at the uan\u time" (ibid: £)• 

A '^>imilar con»:r«fx<n^'%l and alternating stnjcture i:^ al^50 Uk irnUi riyin'^i Uosign for 
•toonerativcty produced "talk story" and joklnc^ among hiawaiian c.nild^en (Wat:jon, forU^^ 
ccmtnrj;. When adde J to Ihf? alreacjy rfiv^jsicai and rhythmic contoi.ir.> uf ^ favyaiiar 
liingUsh (a Creole .pci^ch variety), the effect is to make cooperc;fiv»'!y prf>«Cuceci storie^^ 
riound (Ike responsive chanting, tCven fcjlse r^tarts— mistakoi:^ m :v|*u»ch — tH.'Comu an 
olabora^.ion on th(j baste rhythm; proper rhythm i*» actually fnore imj-ortar : vian proper 
content. 

Woir.ines, «;;pccially thotio v^ich are contrapuntal or rm.am\>Uj fi^o chant, raise 
q<.<r»r»t*ons about tl^ie relatior^Sihip of routines to r:U4al, and hov/ <.t l U r\$\ou for speaking 
tpply to txjth. R^umnt:?'. !>ecm rotated to ft*itw«a;^ in ti^at Eiwy .u »: * jt ttuMx^iui patterns 
of %|>*^,t^cn ttnd tteh<iyior. Mowev>jr, roultnos aro not •iacn?d— tl>'y <-xint only a » social 
nabit\», with component of r.anciicyt hurth<'rrr\Qri: , ritual .vi rn:» ainncd at a different 
:<jv<.'t of humvin r^racrtvity from rouiine. A riu^l "speak^i" . ma mind than to tlif* 
t>odyi a ri^.uat '^t'ts to the nmotfO» M and unc:oraciou5» love. I a . vv-!l a., lo Ihe cognitive 
love) . RouK\r^€}-^, on tl>e oth^'r hand^ <>£i wt* havo >.<»cr , an* urn i at <'xp*idumi 
•va-iinvj rh*-* corf^murication of tntont. met>^agu, inyd/ar soc ial r.-iationr:ihip-'i, and so 

- f>2 - 
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functton at a less fundamental tevol of human tnteracttcr. than ritual . Yet many of the 
insights from tntoractional and convorsattonal analysis »nay be usable in analyislng 
sequencin.^ in ritual, and tho communication of eymbolic meaning. Certainty atorytelUng 
as a speech event as well as a myth-creating event, benefits greatly from a rhetorical 
approach m whic^> rules of speaking.play a primary rolo (see Abrahams 136©. and 
. Watson -1973). - ■- - ...■..,.» . 

Summary 

the interactional approaches to conversational artalysis and spsaking rules arc 
relatively recent, and so far have been applied mostly to speakers ol Eiighdh, with 
some significant exceptions. 3 But the use of these techniques arJ the insights they lend 
to human mteraetion, promise well for understandiny communication within speech 
communinee, and across speech communities.. Hopefully, the findings of conversational 
analysis will be applicable to solving problemi* in culture learning a.icl croas-euUurai 
Gommunieation. 

One nrea of conversational analyst a-, yet little devolofjed is tho study of conversa- 
tlona rhythm. British linguists in particular, have worked o>jt systems and vocataulartoB 
for studying intonation, tempo, and other aspects of spaeeh rhythm. But almoat no work 
has been dona so far on tho social f-uies for eonveraaitonal rhythm, the meanings attiiched 
to intonational contours in speech, or symbol ic association of rhyt>im and intonation 
contour to shared values. Certainly, anyone living in hiawaii and heai'tng Hawaiian 
bngUsh spoken everyday becomob aware mat bo much of cho significant social and 
soniuntic mcan.ng in an Interaction la carried in the melodies, hesitations, and modulations 
Of nhe voice, .t seems very likely, in fact, that .^at we moan by athtoving rapport, and 
by £2611^ communicating with another person, has to do with knowing and flowing wiUi 
irfiareo verbal and non-verbal routines, and with sharnd rhythms of apoaking. 



'wark Lester, personal communi'^ationi. 

One of trie significant indications tiiai a poraon haa loartiod anotltir langMrme and 
culture IS t*K' ahiliiv to participate in t>ie routiners of humor—to joke, make puns, or 
uaa irony. Humor deponds on a depth of knowledge! of ^i^u ruler; for sijeaking and t^ie 
cultural valjob of a community. An intere&ting ilUictration of how rules for sMBaking 
and cultural background umJerliy humor u, found In Michael Forman's analysis of a 
Fihptno radio r.tatior in Honolulu. Humor among thu staff fcllciw^^ tjto pcvaerns of 
bilingual Tagalog-Engli.jh fjpeakcrs in Manila, for whom langwage miklrg ragior thein 

pure Tagalog" or "pu»^ f£nglt£.it" lo the natural speech for informal conversation. Such 
mixlm IS U5.cd very effectively lo create bilingual puna, l-or example, playi'ig on 
f.cK,na r>,m»laritie.i betv/een Tayalog ai^d English, or on iyplcat pronunciation n.istakos of 
Ulipino ',f«akerr. in English, dia following klnd^i c< ptinsi-not caught by a non-Tagal»Ki 
iingiii,h :.tMjak«r~c4:;n bu used to spice a converoation: 



f «<!•(. a bwu>iting profotiuor from California, 
(bwir^it — fog. : nuiuam o + Eng. : vi^iitlng) 

^Jag-atiOlvJ ako ng kainfor»jnce . 

"I rir.«on<««d a fc:oinf«roncf." 

(kain — T.ig.; tsal > i£:nq. ; confcrenco; 
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Nagbtsita ng kXase kahapon ang mga auperbasura, 
"Yesterday the superbasuraw visited cleisses • 
(basura— »Tag«i garbage +enfl.; Supervisor) 

(JFormon l974tS) 

%ome of these j^rQ^\ Albert 1972j Frako 1972 j Roberts and Forman t972; 
Dundee » Leach and Oakok 1972^ Moorman 1972; and Reisman 1970. 
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